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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER III. THE CHILL OF CHANGE. 


Days of storm, and chill winds, and 

| heavy rain, followed Adrian Lyle’s de- 
parture. 

|  Gretchen’s time was all her own now. 

i She had nothing to interrupt the monotony 


i of long hours : hours spent with blank face 


1, pressed against the window panes, or bent 


f} over some dull and instructive book, and 





} only varied by aimless wanderings through 
the sodden lanes around her lonely dwelling. 
Her heart yearned for news of Neale. 
i She would study the papers for intelligence, 
H but they conveyed little comfort to her 
* mind ; and since Adrian Lyle had gone, she 
| had no one to speak to on the subject. 
“ A letter must come soon,” she thought, 


that brooding sky-line, dark and cheerless 
as her own life now. But day followed 
| day, and week followed week, and still no 


watching with the sickness of hope deferred 


message reached her. 


She tried to remember the teachings she 
had lately received, to trust and pray, and 
lay down the burden of her anxious heart 
at the footstool of infinite mercy; bus it 
seemed a hard task, and she had not yet 
mastered the difficulties of a faith which 
needed not human intervention, and was 


i independent of human aid, 





“Tf he were here!” she would cry often 
and often in troubled hours of loneliness 

| and doubt. Her soul seemed full to over- 
} flowing of thoughts she could not speak ; 
} of difficulties she wanted explained ; and, 

having no outlet, she could but shut them 


| into the secret chambers of her heart, and 
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try to pray as Adrian + Lyle had bade het 
pray. 

He wrote to her sometimes; but the 
words seemed strained and cold, and threw } 
her back upon herself, as it were. Those } 
letters were penned with severe resolution. 
They were more Jike words from master to 
pupil than of friend to friend. Reading 
them, she could not possibly dream of the 
tender and enthusiastic nature, the warm 


sympathies, the generous heart that would 


fain have poured itself out before her had 
it dared. Often she closed the pages with 
a sigh. 


“T must have been a great trouble to ; 


him,” she thought; ‘‘and yet how good 
and patient he was!” 

Gradually as time wore on, and quiet 
hours of study and cf thought ripened her 
mind, and exercised her judgement, she 
found herself, almost against her will, com- 
paring the natures of these two men who 
seemed destined to influence her life. She 
began insensibly to put Adrian Lyle into 
Neale Kenyon’s place, and to ask herself 
how he would have behaved under similar 
circumstances. 

For, despite her blind belief in and pas- 
sionate love for Neale, she could not but 
acknowledge that, since he had brought her 
to his own land, his conduct had strangely 
altered. Was he ashamed of her, that he 
would not introduce her as his wife to his 
relatives at Medehurst; that he left her 
buried here in loneliness and gloom, a prey 
to weary heartaches and dismal faucies, as 
yet uncheered by word or message from 
himself ? 

Sometimes the little house became a 
horror to her. 
of the waning summer it seemed to chill 
her with dread, to grow darker and gloom- 
ier, as if some mystery breathed in its 
narrow corridors and empty rooms, and 
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whispered behind the closed doors which 
shut her out from all tho world of life and 
love beyond. 

She grew impatient of her own folly; 
but she could not shake it off. Her mind 
had grown unhinged, and was shaken by 
storms of intense feeling, which left behind 
as intense a depression. 

Interest in her surroundings, studies, 
and household duties daily declined. She 
began to realise, by a process of slow 
torture, that love was not all in all toa 
man, as it was to a woman. 

She put hersel? through phases of s=vere 
catechism to discover whether any fault of 
hers had caused this change ; but she could 
find nothing save excess of love, and for 
that, surely, he would not blame her. 

In real truth, Neale Kenyon was going 
through a period of delirious excite- 
ment, which left room for no other 
thought. He had written his farewells, 
because his light and selfish nature hated 
the idea of a distressful scene — of a 
woman’s tears and laments. He had sent 
Gretchen ample money for the next six 
months, and he considered he had done 
his duty to the uttermost. He knew she 
would miss him, weep for him, pray for 
him, as all young and tender female 
creatures do; and the knowledge gave a 
little touch of sentiment to the closing 
pages of his romance. Jor they were 
closing pages, alas ! 

Not that he had ceased to love Gretchen, 
far from it; but mixing with men of the 
world, and hearing daily from scoffing lips 
how lightly a woman’s reputation is re- 
garded, how poor a trophy seems her love 
once it is won, he began to think he had 
done a somewhat foolish thing and to ask 
himself uneasily, ‘‘ What would become of 
Gretchen in the future if—if ever she learnt 
the truth? She might learn it so easily 
—a mere accident could reveal it, and 
then——.” 

But at this point he invariably broke off 
and rushed to billiards, or brandy, or 
cards, or the society of the wild and fast 
young fellows who made up the larger 
portion of the officers of his regiment, 

He was not unmindful, not unloverlike ; 
only the present protested against the past, 
and called it “fancy.” That was all. 

A man could not go in for sentiment 
when the graver duties of life were calling 
for his notice. It was all very well for 
women; but men were different. So he 
set his face towards a new land, and talked 
of glory and danger in a breath, and sent 





no word to the longing, aching heart which 
had spent so much of thought, and passion, 
and care on him. 

“She'll be all right,” he told himself, 
“for a time. I must wait and see how 
affairs turn out. This war was a splendid 
chance, Alexis can’t bother me here; and 
as for Gretchen, Bari will let me know all 
about her. And now ‘sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof’!” 

It was no wonder, therefore, that 
Gretchen vainly waited and looked for 
that letter which never came ; though she 
little suspected that he who should have 
written it was excusing himself with light 
and airy falsehoods, deploring gracefully as 
a folly what to her was ruin; lightly 
overleaping obstacles and ignoring serious 
complications as misfortunes which might 
touch, but certainly ought not to impede 
him, in his enjoyment as a man of the 
world, and a soldier of fortune. 

He almost succeeded in deceiving himself 
by the frankness with which he treated the 
matter, and the philosophical calmness with 
which he gradually began to regard it. He 
would never let Gretchen suffer—he would 
take care of that ; but really it was almost 
a relief to be rid of that extreme high 
pressure of sentiment which the early days 
of his love had called forth, He was much 
more comfortable without it. He had got 
over the need of that one presence-—the 
craving for sight of face and sound of voice 
—which is love’s earliest delight, and 
misery. 

Had he seen Gretchen again he might 
have been less complacent and more loving. 
But he had not doue so, and absence, and 
excitement, and entire change of life had 
effectively cured the fever and restlessness 
of passion. A little blank, a tender memory, 
a chance thought—this was the stage at 
which he had arrived. No moral earth- 
quake, no conscience-stricken taunts; just 
a gradual cooling down of temperature 
moral and physical ; a faint tinge of regret, 
not altogether unpleasant under some 
moonlit sky ablaze with tropical stars, 
violet as her eyes when they had looked 
back to his, 

But these were passing shadows, accepted 
discomforts ; not serious or continuous, like 
that rebellious agony which racked poor 
Gretchen’s soul. 

Ere the autumn days had come, for 
which she looked so hopefully, he had 
almost forgotten her existence. He was in 
the thick of bloodshed, hardships, dangers. 
Life was a round of imperative duties and 
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daily self-denial. Farther and farther 
away was pushed that brief little dream of 
love that was to have been eternal—of 
memories that were to have outlived life. 
Ho never thought of himself as faithless, 
because as yet he had committed no actual 
breach of faith. Accusation had not jarred 
on him; reproach had not disturbed him. 
It was simply a drifting apart—gradual, 
and to him painless. Of all it might be 
to her, he never thought. Memory was 
not tyrannous to him. He had action 
and excitement, while she had only stag- 
nation. 

There is no doubt that our surroundings 
help or impede us in the struggles between 
right and wrong, duty and inclination— 
no doubt that a man can throw off the 
oppression of thought far more easily if he 
is active and strong; can work, smoke, hunt, 
fight, do any or all of those manifold ex- 
ploits which call for physical exertion, 
and are the best panacea for “ worries.” 

Neale Kenyon might have been sensi- 
tive to opinion, but none was expressed 
that could personally affect him. He 
would have shrunk from Adrian Lyle’s 
contempt, from Gretchen’s piteous re- 
proaches ; but he was far beyond the reach 
of either, and his weakness and egotism 
suffered no shock, nor in any way dis- 
turbed him by whispers of the miserable 
punishment of wrong-doing. 

It is not often that a man’s own con- 
science becomes his Nemesis, though 
preachers and moralists delight in telling 
us so. It is when his own world, his own 
surroundings, visit on him the penalty of 
offences against thomselves, give plain 
name to plain sin, and strip an evil action 
of its gloss, that the full meaning of his 
misdeads stands revealed, and sophistry 
and excuse look like poor and shredless 
rag3, instead of comfortable covering. 

But Neale Kenyon had still his so- 
phistries, and not a shiver of approaching 
chill disturbed their comfort. His own 
self-respect was not a tribunal for appeal, 
and the opinions of others were not likely 
to be called in question. Every sun that 
set widened more and more the distance 
between Gretchen and himself, and one 
day, as if to add the finishing touch to 
the barriers he had been erecting, came a 
letter from Léon Bari: 


“Tt is with some diffidence, Monsieur,” 
he wrote, “that I allude to the delicate 
subject on which Monsieur was good 
enough to take me into his valued con- 





fidence. Monsieur had scarcely left Enz- 
land, and Madame was still weeping over 
his farewell letter, when a comforter ap- 
peared. It did not surprise me, though 
it may surprise Monsieur, for I saw many 
things in Venice and in Rome, to which he 
was a little blind. Tho friend of Mon- 
sieur—Mr. Lyle—discovered that Madame 
lived alone in the quiet retreat Monsieur 
had found for her. He called, merely as a 
mark of courtesy, no doubt, but unfor- 
tunately—accident, which is not always 
courteous, overtook the kind priest, and 
left him ill and helpless at Madame’s door. 
Like a good Christian, she took him in 
and nursed him back to health. Then he 
removed himself to the village near by, 
and Madame visited him daily; and he in 
turn gave her ‘spiritual’ instruction and 
counsel, which seemed speedily to console 
her for Monsieur’s absence. Two months 
passed thus; they parted then, but they 
correspond regularly. In Monsieur’s in- 
terest; I have observed all this, but for 
Monsieur’s consolation I would say ‘women 
are always thus.’ <A few tears, a little fret, 
and then it is the new lover who pushes 
aside the old. Madame was young, fresh, 
ingenuous; true—but Monsieur will recol- 
lect how eagerly she listened to hin—how 
ready she was to leave home and kindred 
at his bidding. She is buf as all her sex 
are, when to them is given—opportunity. 
Well, she was dull, lonely, ennuied, and 
the handsome priest came, as if from 
Heaven, to console her. I think Mon- 
sieur need have no fears now when the 
time comes to tell that secret, which must 
assuredly be told one day. ‘There will ba 
consolation ready for Madame, and Mon- 
sieuzr’s conscienco may be quite at rest. 
Oae word I will say—it is of warning, and 
I give it but for sake of my devotion to 
Monsieur, and what miy be for his fature 
benefit. The young lady—Miss Kenyon— 
is somewhat interested also in this Mr. 
Lyle, and it is nos unusual, I believe, for 
English clergymen to marry rich wives. 
It would be hard for Monsieur, I think, if 
the grass were cut under his feet in both 
his ‘affairs’ by this priestly rival. But 
they are dangerous, these religious men, 
and they do manage to get a great power 
over the women. Monsicur will pardon 
the liberty I take, it is entirely in h’s own 
interests. Tho beautiful young heiress is, 
to my mind, a far worthier objact for 
Monsieur’s affections, and I fear, if Mon- 
sieur does not announce his engagement, 
that the priest will win ker from him, 
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Monsieur may say, ‘But the priest knows 
of the secret, and may inform the young 
lady heiress!’ True—but Monsieur may 
trust that matter to his faithful servant. 
Notking is easier than to cut free that 
entanglement ; nothing easier than to pre- 
sent it in its true light to Miss Kenyon 
-~who is after all not the credulous 
‘ingénue,’ and not to be easily shocked at 
what is of everyday life to a man, young, 
and handsome, and courted, as Monsieur. 
Besides, there is always the priest, and 
the convenient illness. She would excuse 
Monsieur her cousin, but she would not 
excuse the saint who had charmed her ear, 
and represented himself to her as a being 
great and superior. 

‘*T trust Monsieur will not say I take a 
too great liberty in putting the matter 
thus before him. I hope Monsieur enjoys 
the best of health, and I await Monsieur’s 
instructions, with the assurance that I am 
his faithful and devoted servant, 

“LEON Bari.” 


This letter at first threw Neale into a 
violent rage. 

That he should neglect and forget 
Gretchen was one thing ; that she should 
so easily and readily console herself for his 
absence was another and totally different 
affair. 

He had long disliked Adrian Lyle, as 
a smaller and lower mind always dis- 
likes one cast in a grander mould, and 
innately noble and self-sacrificing. He 
knew well enough that Adrian Lyle was 
interested, deeply and fervently interested 
in Gretchen’s welfare, and that thought 
was an added sting to the memory of his 
own selfishness. 

But that he should dare to lift his eyes 
to Alexis Kenyon—he a mere curate, with- 
out influence, without name, or interest, or 
position—seemed a piece of insolence for 
which Neale could find no excuse. He 
remembered what an attraction the young 
clergyman had seemed to rossess for his 
capricious and critical cousiv, and his own 
diead of any intimacy which might lead to 
betrayal of his own actions in the past. 
Was this dread to be realised ? Was he to 
lose both love and lucre at the bidding of 
this meddler ? 

The rage and jealousy in his heart swept 
away the last barrier between himself and 
an irremediable dishonour. Without further 
thought or consideration he went to his 
tent and dashed cff two letters: one to 
Sir Roy, bidding him announce his engage- 





ment to Alexis publicly ; the other to Bazi, 
saying briefly : 

“Explain to ‘her’ that we must part. 
Say what you please; but remember I 
mean to marry Miss Kenyon.” 


To Gretchen he sent never a word. It 
was such a comfort to be able to call her 
fickle, false, contemptible, no wiser, no 
truer, no better than any other of the light 
fancies of his selfish youth. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
JUNE, 


THE month of June was amongst the 
Athenians the first month of the year, and 
by our Saxon ancestors was called “ weyd 
monath,” because at this time their cattle 
were able to feed in the meadows, ‘‘ weyd” 
meaning a meadow. It was also termed 
‘‘mede monath,” “ midsumor monath,” and 
‘‘lida erra,” orthemonth of the sun’s descent. 
Vossius gives three etymologies to the name 
—first from ‘‘Juno ;” second from “ jungo,” 
I join, referring to the union of the Romans 
and Sabines, under Romulus and Titus 
Tatius ; and thirdly from “juniores,” young 


men, Romulus being said to have assigned | 


May to the elders and June to the young. 

In the superstitious ages, only two un- 
lucky days were assigned to this month, 
viz., the seventh and fifteenth, but a 
modern writer gives three of these bad 
days, viz., the fourth, tenth, and twenty- 
second. Indeed, so lucky was the month 
considered by the Romans, that they 
looked upon it as the most propitious 
season of the year for contracting matri- 
monial engagements, particularly if the 
day chosen were that of the full moon, 
or of the conjugation of the sun and moon, 
As to birthdays, no month could compare 
with this for fortune. An old poet has 
thus put into verse its advantages : 

Who comes with summer to this earth, 

And owes to June her day of birth ; 

With ring of agate on her hand 

Can health, wealth, and long life command. 
Unfortunately, it is beyond the power of 
mortal to choose on which day he or 
she will be born. 

The precious stone especially dedicated 
to the month was the emerald, which was 
supposed to ensure happiness in love, and 
denoted felicity. Notwithstanding this, 
the emerald was an unlucky article among 
the Gordons, for 


A Gordon in green 
Should never be seen. 
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As to the weather that should charac- 
terise the month, we are told that 
Calm weather in June 
Sets the corn in tune. 
This one can understand, but not the 
next: 
If on the eighth of June it rain, 
It foretells a wet harvest, men fain. 
Yet by a curious law of contrary, we are 
also assured that 
A good leak in June 
Sets all in tune. 
Youngsters will no doubt express a fervent 
hope that no rain will fall on Midsummer 
Eve, for it has been recorded by the 
usually satisfactory authority about such 
things, that 
If it rain on Midsummer Eve 
The nuts will all be spoiled. 

The first days of note in the month are 
the “ Ember days,” which fall on the first, 
third, and fourth— Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday. These, it is generally believed, 
were instituted in 219 by Pope Callixtus 
the First, to implore the blessing of Heaven 
on the earth by prayer and fasting. The 
name “Ember” is derived from the cus- 
tom, once in vogue, of sprinkling the ashes 
or embers of humiliation on the head on 
these days. Tho observance of Ember 
days was formerly commanded by the 
Church, and is still carried out in Eng- 
land, both in High and Roman Catholic 
Churches, 

The next festival, still observed more or 
less all over the world, falls on the fifth— 
Trinity Sunday. This festival was in- 
stituted by Pope Gregory the Fourth, at 
the beginning of the ninth century, on his 
accession to the Papal chair, and was first 
observed in England some four hundred 
and fifty years later, under the primacy of 
Thomas & Becket. It is observed in the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches 
on the Sunday following Whit Sunday, of 
which it originally formed the octave. 
Its first observance wa3 enjoined by the 
Council of Arles, 1260, and the present 
day was ‘appointed by Pope John the 
Twenty-first, in 1334, 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, was the 
first to apply the term ‘ Trinity,” as 
expressive of the three sacred persons in 
the Godhead. Some idea of the reverence 
in which the festival was once regarded is 
found in the number of churches—one- 
fifth of all—dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
In the Roman Catholic Church the day is 
observed with the greatest solemnity. 

Following this great festival comes in 





order another moveable feast, ‘ Corpus 
Christi,” which falls on the ninth of 
June this year. Formerly this day was 
observed with the greatest pomp and cere- 
mony by the Roman Catholics all over the 
world. Indeed, it is still kept up in some 
parts where the Roman Catholic religion 
is in the ascendant. Corpus Christi Day 
is the Thursday week after Whit Sunday, 
ani commemorates the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, alleged by the Catholics to 
have been propagated by our Lord at the 
Last Supper. On this day it was usual to 
commence the morning service with an 
imposing ceremony, in which the pyx, 
containing the consecrated bread, was 
carried both within the church and through- 
out the adjacent streets by the cslebrant 
priest, over whose head was held a silken 
canopy. As the pyx approached, every- 
one fell down prostrate before it. Follow- 
ing this were borne by attendant priests 
the sacred plate belonging to the church, 
and, if any were possessed, the sacred 
relics of saints, 

The eleventh of June brings us to St. 
Barnabas’ Day, or, as it was commonly 
called, ‘‘Birnaby Day.” Wither says 
this day is solemnised “in commemoration 
of Saint Barnabas, a faithful disciple of 
Jesus Christ ; and to honour God for the 
benefit vouchsafed to the Church by his 
ministry, for he was a good man, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith, as St. Luke 
testifieth, Acts xi. 24.” On this day it 
was customary for the priests and clerks 
in English churches to wear garlands com- 
posed of roses and woodroff. Before the 
change of style, the following proverb was 
common : 

Barnaby bright, 

The longest day and the shortest night. 
’ In the Abbey churchyard of Glastonbury 
there used to grow, it is said, a walnut 
tree, which never budded or sent forth 
leaves before the feast of Saint Barnabas. 
In the old style, June the eleventh was 
the longest day of the year. 

Few, who talk of the distressing disease 
St. Vitus’ dance, know that the name was 
applied through its connection with a saint 
of the Romish Church, a saint, moreover, 
without having obtained any position in 
the Church. According to Butler’s ‘ Lives 
of the Saints,” it appears that Vitus, whose 
feast is kept on the fifteenth of this month, 
was a Sicilian boy, converted to Christianity 
through the efforts of his nurse. He fled 
into Italy, where he fell a martyr some 
time in the fourth century, under the 
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sweeping persecution by Diocletian. At 
Ulm, a chapel to his memory was dedicated, 
to which women afflicted with nervous and 
hysteric complaints annually paid pilgrim- 
ages. If it rains on St. Vitus’s Day, it 
is nearly as bad as if it rains on that of St. 
Swithin, and we are told that 

If St. Vitus’s day be rainy weather, 

It will rain for thirty days together. 

This same day should ever be re- 
membered by Englishmen, as that on 
which the great Magna Charta was sealed, 
unwillingly enough, by King John at 
Runnymede, 1215. It was many times 
confirmed by Heury the Third, and his 
successors. The last King’s Charter was 
granted in 1224, and was assured by 
Edward the First. The original copy is 
lost, but a fine one is yet preserved at 
Lincola. 

Four more days bring us to June thenine- 
teenth, the “ Feast of God.” This isa feast 
no longer kept in England, though at one 
period of our history it was held as one of 
the hizhest festivals. People took their offer- 
ings to church, and theconsecrated Host was 
carried through the streets, the population 
kneeling as it passed by. It was on this 
day that Henry the Eighth, when a child, 
walked barefoot to the celebrated shrine of 
Our Ladye of Walsingham, and presented 
a rich necklace as his offering. In France 
the custem is still observed under the name 
of “ The Féte Dieu.” 

Ii is not a long stretch to the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth, which bring us 
to two of the greatest festivals of the year, 
that of Midsummer Eve and Day, and St. 
John’s Eve and Day. The Eve of Mid- 
summer Day has ever been regarded as a 
suitable time for ascertaining who will 
marry who, and when. But as this has 
already been dealt with at length in 
previous articles, we will pass it over 
now. 

The observances of this day in London 
at one time, were of so imposing a character 
as to draw an English monarch to London 
privately to witness all its spirit-stirring 
pageantry. We learn from a very old 
author, that men “brought into Loun- 
doun, on Mydsummer Eve, branches of 
trees, and flowers of the field for the 
citisiens, therewith to araie ther houses 
—that they maie make ther houses gaie 
unto remembrance of Seint Johan Bap- 
tists,” of whom it was prophesied “ that 
many shulden joie in his burthe.” There 
are also entries in the Churchwardens’ 
accounts of St. Martin’s Outwich, in 





1524-5, showing the expenditure of ijd. 
on one occasion, and iijd. on another, for 
“ byrch and broom at Mydsummer.” 

An author of the seventeenth century, 
writing for the special benefit of a young 
nobleman, warns him against the fearful 
superstitions of watching on Midsummer 
Evening, and the first Tuesday in March, 
to conjure the moon, having his ears 
stopped with laurel leaves, and to fall 
asleep not thinking of God, an1 such like 
follies, all forged by the infernal Cyclops 
and Pluto’s servants. 

Fern seed was formerly gathered with 
peculiar ceremonies and observances on 
this day, as we learn from Shakespeare, to 
enable those who found it to walk invisible 
at will, and curiously enough, the season 
was once thought productive of temporary 
madness ; hence Olivia, speaking of Malvo- 
lio’s seeming frenzy, observes: “Why, this 
is very midsummer madness.” —Twelfth 
Night, act iii, sc. 4. There is reference to 
its power to render the possessor invisible 
in Henry the Fourth, part 1, act ii, sc. 1, 
Gadshill is made to say to the Chamberlain : 
“ She will, she will; justice hath liquored 
her. We steal as in a castle, cock sure ; 
we have the receipt of fern seed, we walk 
invisible.” 

Ben Jonson also tells us, 

T had 
No medicine, sir, to go invisible, 
No fern seed in my pocket. 


In “ Plaine Percival,” a further reference 
will be found, as follows: ‘I think the 
mad slave hath tasted the fern stalk, that 
he walks so invisible.” 

This sced was also credited with the power 
of bringing lovers into the presence of their 
mistresses, but the gathering of it was 
considered to be attended with considerable 
danger. Povet, writing in 1684, says: 
“Much discourse hath been about gather- 
ing fern seed, which is looked upon as a 
magical herb, on the night of Midsummer 
Eve, and I remember I was told of one 
who went to gather it, and the spirits 
whisk’t by his ears like bullets, and some- 
times struck his hat and other parts of his 
body ; in fine, though he apprehended he 
had gotten a quantity of it, and secured it 
in papers and a box beside, when he got 
home he found all empty. But most pro- 
bable, this appointing of times and hours 
is of the Devil’s own institution, as well as 
the fact that having once ensnared people 
to his rules, he may with more facility 
oblige them to stricter vassalage.” 

The juice of the root of the common 
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bracken, called St. John’s tears, is said to 
be, if squeezed out on Midsummer Eve, an 
infallible cure for fits in children. Absurd 
as this quackery is, it still finds votaries 
in country places where the fern is plenti- 
ful. George Wither tells us of yet another 
mysterious power possessed by the fern, 
but which has no association with the Eve 
of Midsummer Day : 

There is an herb, some say, whose virtue’s such, 

It in the pasture only with a touch 

Unshoes the new-shod steed. 

There was formerly an ancient law, 
which provided ‘that no man shall pre- 
sume from henceforwards to dresse or to 
make wet any nets for to catch herrings 
before St. John’s Day, at Midsummer, but 
upon the same day and after that till the 
last of January included, everyone may 
freely dresse or make his nets.” 

Bonfires were lighted, round which 
the people danced on this night. The 
doors of houses were ornamented with 
flowers, and tables were set out in the 
roadway, covered with eatables provided 
by the richer inhabitants, and all passers- 
by were asked to partake in token of amity 
and good-fellowship. In the City of Lon- 
don there was a procession of armed men, 
numbering nearly two thousand, called St. 
John’s Watch; and very glorious it must 
have looked, with cressets blazing, and 
glittering armour, and swordsmen on horse 
and afoot; while the open windows re- 
sembled opera-boxes on a popular night, 
displaying ladies richly dressed and glit- 
tering with gold and jewellery, who sat 
to see, 

How every senator, in his degree, 

Adorned with shining gold and purple weeds, 

And stately mounted on rich trappid steeds, 

Their guard attending, through the street did ride, 
Before their footbands, graced with glittering pride 
Of rich gilt arms. 

This procession started from St. Paul’s, 
passed down Cheapside to Aldgate, and 
back by Fenchurch Street to Cheapside, 
and broke up on the appearance of day- 
light. 

King Henry the Eighth, who delighted 
in all manner of masques and pageants, 
came in 1510, disguised in one of his 
guards’ coats, mingling with the rest of 
the spectators in Cheape, to see the Watch 
pass by. The result of the spectacle on the 
monarch’s mind may be imagined from the 
circumstance of Queen Katherine and him- 
self, attended by a Royal train, riding into 
the City on St. Peter’s Eve, when the 
marching of the guard was repeated. The 
great ambition of these peaceful jguards 





seems to have been to outvie each other, 
not in their martial appearance, but in the 
bravery of their garlands. Henry the 
Eighth, though he professed to admire the 
procession so much, thought fit, in 1539, to 
discontinue it, and, until 1548, it ceased, 
and then partly revived, to fall shortly 
afterwards into final disuse. 

A remnant of the custom existed in Not- 
tingham as late as the reign of Charles the 
First, where a watch was kept, to which 
every inhabitant of any ability furnished a 
man; but, though armour, pikes, calivers, 
and muskets were furbished up for the 
occasion, so as to make a very warlike 
show, they softened the appearance of their 
warrior panoply with wreaths of flowers, 
for which the gardens of the gentry for six 
or seven miles round the town were annually 
put under subsidy. Previous to starting, 
everyone of the company had to take an 
oath for the preservation of the peace until 
sunrise, 

This singular custom of patrolling the 
streets from nightfall to daybreak, origi- 
nated in the belief that hobgoblins and 
spirits were abroad, and that witches had 
more power on this night than on any other; 
and, as all things evil were said to shun the 
light, the warding them off by means of 
fires, and lamps, and glaring cressets, was 
but another form of the old Druidical one 
of purifying habitations and individuals 
from such influences by making circles of 
fire around them, or walking round them 
with lighted brands. Out of this su- 
perstition sprang the yet more solemn 
one of watching in the church porch, re- 
ferred to a little further on. 

Formerly, in London, Stowe tells us, 
every man’s door, on the Eve of St. John, 
was shadowed with green birch, long 
fennel, St. John’s wort, orpine, white lilies, 
and such like, garnished upon with garlands 
of beautiful flowers, and also lamps of oil 
burning all night; and some hung out 
branches of iron curiously wrought, con- 
taining hundreds of lights at once, and 
bonfires were lit in the streets, to which 
every man bestowed wood and labour. In 
the evening the people were accustomed to 
go into the woods and break down branches 
of trees, which they brought to their homes 
in joyous procession, and planted over their 
doors, amidst great demonstrations of joy, 
to make good the Scripture prophecy re- 
specting the Baptist, that many should 
rejoice at his birth. At Magdalen College, 
Oxford, on St. John’s Day, a sermon used 
to be preached from a stone pulpit, deco- 
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rated with green boughs, in imitation of the 
preaching of the Baptist in the wilderness. 

The Irish believe that on the Eve of 
St. John the souls of all persons leave their 
bodies and wander to the place, on land or 
sea, where death will overtake the body. 
In England, it was an article of faith that 
a person who sat up fasting all night in 
the church porch, would see the spirits of 
all persons who were to die during the year, 
come in their proper order and knock at 
the church door. On a certain occasion it 
is told that one of those who watched fell 
asleep so soundly thathe could not be awak- 
ened, while his spirit, in the interim, passed 
his companions and asked admission within 
the church. 

Maximus Tauricensis, who lived about 
the year 400, is the first who mentions the 
festival of St. John the Baptist ; but from 
the remotest antiquity, says Mrs. White 
(1850), Baal fires had blazed on the eve of 
the day since sacred to the saint, and the 
practice continued, when its meaning passed 
away, and is even still retained in certain 
countries. 

With the ancients, according to the 
learned Gibelin, it originated in a simple 
“feu de joie,” kindled the very moment 
the year began ; and the most ancient year 
we know of, began in June. It afterwards 
became a religious ceremony, attended, on 
the part of the Ammonites and Druids, 
with even human sacrifice ; and just a shade 
of those terrific usages may be traced in the 
French regal ceremony—probably as old as 
the monarchy—called ‘‘ Le feu de la St. 
Jean,” when a certain number of cats and 
a fox were annually burnt in the Place de 
Greve. 

** One cannot,” says the author just now 
quoted, in his “Allegories Orientales,” 
‘omit to mention those sacred fires kindled 
about midnight on the very moment of 
solstice, by the greatest part of the ancient 
as of the modern nations. The people 
danced around them, and some leaped over 
them, and each, on leaving, took away a 
firebrand, while the remains were scattered 
to the wind, which, at the same time that 
it dispersed the ashes, was thought to 
expel every evil.” 

In some parts of Ireland the St. John’s 
fires are not lighted until near midnight, 
the primal hour of their appearing. Every 
traveller has been struck with the singular 
and beautiful effect of the observance, The 
author of the ‘Survey of the South of Ire- 
land” remarks, in reference to these fires, 
that the very customs of the Druids are 


continued, and that, without knowing it, 
they annually renew the sacrifice which used 
to be offered to Apollo, a confirmation of 
old Scaliger’s assertion : “En Ireland ils 
sont quesi tous papistes, mais c’est Papauté 
meslée de Paganisme, comme partout.” 

For many months previous to the vigil, 
young men, and boys, and girls are busied 
gathering materials for the bonfire, and 
for some reason, which it is difficult to 
understand, a horse’s head is always sought 
for the centre of the conflagration. The 
different villages vie with each other in the 
size and brightness of their fires, and 
drinking, merriment, and dancing go on 
around them till towards morning, when 
each snatches up a brand to carry home as a 
charm against fairies and evil spirits. With 
these a cross is smeared on the cottage 
door, while the charred and charmed ember 
is placed near the bed, or in the window- 
sash, where there happens to be one in 
existence. Nor must the old formula be 
forgotten of passing through the fire, which 
is still adhered to. ‘Though those who 
escape without accident are esteemed the 
luckiest, yet practical jokes are not wanting 
on the occasion, and a singed hat or burnt 
brogue are not deemed too serious misfor- 
tunes to laugh at. 

Tn Spain both Moors and Christians keep 
the vigil, and on the banks of the blue 
Guadalquivir, maidens go forth in bands 
to gather flowers in the morning, singing 
as they go: 


Come forth, come forth, my maidens, ‘tis the day of 
good Saint John, 

It is the Baptist’s morning that breaks the hill 
upon. 

Many harmless divinations were essayed 
on this day, some of which still live amongst 
us, and the glass of clear cold water, with 
the white of a broken egg, changing its 
form into a gentle prophecy, may some- 
times now be seen projected precisely as 
the clock strikes noon, and set in the sun, 
whose influence alone can bring about the 
auguration. The Spanish girls’ process 
was much prettier; they dressed a milk- 
white wether with flowers full of dew, 
and danced before it on the hill, when, if 
the sheep stood still, thus permitting the 
flowers to retain their moisture, it was 
regarded as a happy indication, and they 
returned, sure of the good saint’s blessing 
and the fidelity of their lovers. 

Perhaps the most poetical observance 
was that of the flower cushions which 
are placed at the outside of the doors 
at Durham on this day. They were 
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stools spread with clay, and covered 
entirely over with the choicest flowers, 
a custom said to have been derived from 
the “Compitalia”—the Roman festival 
of the Lares or household gods, who pre- 
sided over streets as well as houses — 
and the idea involved in thus adorning 
the seat or couch of the Lares, and re- 
posing them on aromatic flowers, was 
and beautiful The 
Romans made no charge for the lovely 
allegory suggested, but the shrewd North- 
umbrians converted the local usage into 
a source of gain, begging money from 
passers-by with which to make merry. 
In this way our ancient festivals have 
become desecrated, and, their poetry lost, 
have fallen into desuetude or disgrace. Oae 
can imagine a trace of the feast of Lares 
in a usage once kept up at Ripon, where 
every householder who had removed to a 
new neighbourhood during the twelve 
months, spread a table at his door with 
bread, cheese, and ale, of which all who 
chose might partake. 

Formerly, the Eton boys had a bonfire 
on the Eve of St. John; but—unless it be 
in the wild districts of the stronghold 
of Druidism, Cornwall—no relics of the 
antique fires of Baal remain in England 
at the present time. In Spain they are 
still maintained, and as every man whose 
name is John has a tar-barrel lit before 
his door, the towns on this night present 
the appearance of a general illumination, 
almost every house in them being privi- 
leged to sport a fire in honour of the 
saint. 

The conclusion of the festival in the 
past is thus summed up by an old writer : 


Thus till night they danced have, they through the 
fire amain 

With striving minds do ru, and all their herbs they 
cast therein, 

And then with words devout and prayers they 
solemnly begin, 

Desiring God that all their ills may there consumdd 


be; 
Whereby they think through all the year from agues’ 


to be free. 


But one more Saint's day remains to be 
noticed, the festival of St. Peter, held 
on the twenty-ninth of June. The 
Romish Church alleges that its founder 
was Peter the Apostle, and his day is 
observed with great splendour at Rome. 
St. Peter suffered martyrdom at Rome 
under Nero, about 68 A.D. The custom 
of Popes changing their names upon 
elevation is said to have been de- 
rived from St. Peter, whose name was 





changed by our Lord from Simon to Peter 
—a rock, The words of our Lord, ‘On 
this rock will I build my church,” are 
quoted in proof of the assertion that the 
Apostle Peter was the veritable founder of 
the Roman Catholic Church. On St. 
Peter’s Eve, it was customary in London 
to set a watch, similar to that described as 
being set on St. John’s Eve. 

Amongst the curious tenures which for- 
merly prevailed, was one by which Sir 
Philip de Somerville held four manors 
from the Earls of Lancaster. Tho Knight 
had every year, from St. Peter's Day to 
Holy Rood Day, as a condition of holding 
his property, to hunt wild swine in the 
forests of Needwood and Daffield, and 
dine with the Earl’s steward, and kiss the 
porter upon his departure. There were 
several other minor conditions, but upon 
St. Stephen’s Day, as soon as dinner was 
over, Sir Philip kissed his lord and took 
his leave, receiving nothing and giving 
nothing for his service. 

Though the Saints’ days for the month 
finish with the twenty-ninth, the great holi- 
days are not quite finished. There is still 
Lady Godiva’s Day to be mentioned. This 
anniversary is purely a local event, and 
is confined to the good old town of 
Coventry. Yet, the story of what Lady 
Godiva did is as familiar as the nursery 
rhymes of childhood. A great fair was 
established on the anniversary of her 
famous ride to perpetuate the lady’s 
memory, and for many years it was 
one of the chief marts of the king- 
dom, and was always opened with the 
“ procession of Lady Godiva.” As a rule 
it commenced on the Friday of Trinity 
week, and the charter was granted by 
Henry the Third, in the year 1218, at the 
instigation of Randle, Earl of Chester. 
It is still held, but at long intervals, and is 
now entirely devoted to pleasure. 

Rudder, in his history of Gloucestershire, 
relatesthat in the neighbourhood of St. Bris- 
soel’sthere was formerly, after divineservice 
on Whit Sunday, distributed pieces of bread 
and cheese to the congregation at church. 
To defray the expense of this, every house- 
holder in the parish paid a penny to the 
churchwardens, which was said to be for 
the liberty of cutting and taking wood in 
Hudnalls. Tradition affirms that this 
privilege was obtained of some Earl of 
Hereford, then lord of the Forest of Dean, 
at the instance of his lady, upon the same 
hard terms that Lady Godiva obtained the 
privileges for the citizens of Coventry. A 
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similar event is annually celebrated in 
Sweden on the second of February, only in 
this case a maiden rode naked through the 
place to save the population from starva- 
tion and the oldest people from violent 
death. 





ELIZA. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I, 


“Do cover up that canary, Clara. My 
head is throbbing with the noise it makes,” 

“Cover it up yourself, it is your own; 
though it would be hard to tell why you 
keep it, a nasty shrieking creature,” 

Jessie Danver rose in a pet, and flung a 
wool anti-macassar over the offending 
songster, and then she flounced back to 
her chintz-covered armchair, her muslin 
draperies rustling in her indignation. 

The sisters were cross, from a multitude 
of trifling causes. The day was one of 
the hottest of the dog days, and their 
windows caught all the glare from the 
street—glare which penetrated to every 
recess of their drawing-room despite the 
drawn blinds, and showed up all the 
flimsiness and imperfections of the various 
little accessories which, in certain lights, 
were picturesque and graceful, Then Mr, 
Amherst was coming to dine with them, 
and this, which in ordinary circumstances 
would have been a great pleasure to them, 
was rendered a positive pain by the fact 
~ Aunt Eliza would be there to meet 

m. 

Aunt Eliza was so dreadful; ske would 
be sure to spoil everything ; and yet, cir- 
cumstanced as they were, they could not 
afford to offend her. 

Neither of the girls would havo con- 
sented to define, even to herself, the vague 
thing which Aunt Eliza was expected to 
spoil ; but they were quite willing to admit, 
even to each other, that Mr. Amherst was 
much the nicest of all their male friends, 
and that he would be certain to think 
less of them when he had met their for- 
midable relative. 

Aunt Eliza’s annual visit to her nieces 
and their mother in town, was always of 
a fortnight’s duration, neither more nor 
less, and it was quite a domestic calamity 
that Mrs. Danver had forgotten that her 
sister-in-law was in the house, and had 
asked Mr. Amherst to dinner when he 
called. 

In their own hearts both the girls said 
that it was “very like mcther” to fall 





into some inadvertence, but when the 
invitation was given aud accepted, they 
had the grace not to reproach her; the 
thing was inevitable, and they must make 
the best of it. 

“Tf we could only get Aunt Eliza to 
go away somewhere for the day,” Clara 
suggested, though not very hopefully. 

“We could not send her alone, but,” 
hesitating, “why could you not take her 
somewhere for a good long excursion— 
say to Brighton, or—— ?” 

“Or to the moon,” Clara replied dis- 
dainfully. “I wonder what Mr. Amherst 
would think if he found he was to dine 
alone with you and mother.” 

‘TI don’t know that your presence will 
make such a material difference.” 

‘Of course not ; of course it is only your 
presence that matters to anyone,” Clara 
answered, flushing; more because she felt 
she had been insulted than becanse she 
arrogated to herself any rights in the per- 
son in question. 

‘My presence does not matter either,’ 
Jessie said with a little needless bitterness. 
“T suppose we are old enough and experi- 
enced enough now to know that a man can 
be civil without being impressed. For my 
part I am sick of interpreting emiles and 
handshakes.” 

‘Then if we are of no consequence to 
him, why should we care about his meeting 
Aunt Eliza?” 

** Because we are shams ; but we would 
rather not be detected shams. Mr. Am- 
herst is a gentleman, and he imagines we 
are ladies, as the women of our family 
were a generation ago; and then to 
think of all Aunt Eliza will tell him!” 
This with a groan, 

“ Perhaps he won’t mind.” 

*T know he won't mind; but I shall 
mind, ob, through every nerve of my body, 
To think of father, an cfficer; and Uncle 
Hugh, a barrister; and Uncle Luke a clergy- 
man—all gentlemen; and then Aunt 
Eliza !” 

“But Aunt Eliza could not be a gentle- 
man,” Clara answered with some faint con- 
eciousness of a humorous possibility in her 
observation. ‘‘ And after all, she is the 
rich one of the lot, and the only one among 
all our kindred that has ever given us a 
new bonnet or a five-pound note.” 

“Yes, I know all that, and I don’t mean 
to offend her, not for twenty Mr. Amhersts; 
but I would give all the presents she has 
ever given me if only something would 
take her home before Tuesday.” 
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“ That is not at all likely.” 

* No, unfortunately.” 

“ And it is quite possible Mr. Amherst 
may not think her as bad as we do. You 
know she is handsome, and she always 
dresses well, and F 

‘‘ But she talks ; oh, howshe does talk! 
‘ My visitors, my accommodation, my table 
@héte.’ Ithink I hear her, and I feel my- 
self tingling all over in anticipation.” 

‘‘ But if we are of no particular interest 
to Mr. Amherst, why in the world should 
we care?” Clara asked, without being quite 
sure whether she meant to soothe or aggra- 
vate further. 

Now the fact was that, in the most 
secret recesses of her heart, Jessie was not 
so sure as she asserted that one of them 
was not possessed of certain likeable 
qualities in the eyes of the gentleman in 
question. But the girl was proud as well 
as shrewd, and, though she might be quick 
enough in observation, she was sufficiently 
sensible to keep her discoveries to herself. 
To have led anyone to believe, or even to 
have distinctly told herself, that she had 
expectations in the case of one likely to 
look and ride away, would have been un- 
bearable. In confidential moments she 
might have been ready enough to admit 
that, like other penniless women, she 
lovked forward to an advantageous mar- 
riage as the best settlement in life ; never- 
theless, no man had ever been able to hold 
Jessie Danver cheap, or to imagine that she 
had hailed his advances in any unwomanly 
w 





ay. 
That Mr. Amherst, a rich, well-connected, 
good-looking man of forty, should he inte- 
rested in Jessie Danver, a handsome, clever, 
self-reliant girl of five-and-twenty, wis a 
very obvious possibility. Having shown 
himself attracted by her at their very first 
interview, and having followed that up by 
efforts towards better knowledge of her, 
these culminating in a visit to Mrs. Danver, 
her mother ; it need scarcely be wondered 
at if, in the most silent chamber of her 
mind, Jessie admitted to herself that there 
was possibly “something in it.” But of 
course she scoffed at the supposition when 
anyone else propounded it; declared that 
Mr. Amherst had known her father; and 
that his remembering him and desiring to 
form acquaintance with his family was kind, 
and only unusual as far as kindness is 
always unusual, 

It certainly was true that Mr. Amherst 
had been acquainted with Colonel Danver ; 
but as the Colonel, if then alive, would 





have been seventy years of age, whereas 
Mr. Amherst was only forty, and as the 
former had left his early home, in the 
neighbourhood of which the Ambhersts 
were great people, many years before 
Lionel Amherst was born, it is an un- 
questionable fact that the intimacy on 
which Mr, Amherst was fond of dwelling, 
must have been of a very transient and 
inconsequent character. But it was cer- 
tain that Mr. Amherst had known Colonel 
Danver more or less, remembered him, and 
was interested in finding out all he could 
about him and his brothers and sisters ; 
what had become of them all; how many 
were married, and how many were dead ; 
and where the remaining ones had settled. 

Mrs. Danver was openly and frankly 
charmed with her visitor. Accustomed to 
be suppressed in the family circle, as not 
unfrequently happens to neutral-tinted 
ladies with strong-minded daughters, the 
poor woman found conversation with a 
grave-browed,deferential-mannered man ab- 
solute bliss. She wore her best silk dress 
the day he called, and had quite a flush 
in her cheeks as she told him how well 
one brother-in-law was doing at the Bar; 
and spoke of the volume of sermons 
issued but lately by her other brother-in- 
law, the Archdeacon; and how her sister-in- 
law, Emily, had married an Australian 
squatter, and was rolling in wealth in 
Melbourne. 

“And the youngest one? There was 
a child by a second marriage, was there 
not?” the visitor asked, with some show 
of interest. aor 

Mrs, Danver quailed, and shot a pitiful 
glance towards the man who looked so 
handsome, and easy, and mature, as he 
reclined in one of her faded, plush-covered 
chairs. 

‘Oh, yes—Eliz1, She was different 
from the others—had a different mother, 
you know. Eliza was peculiar ; we never 


‘could account for half the things she did: 


she had ways of her own.” 

‘¢T suppose she is married too.” 

‘No, Eliza never married.” 

“ Bat she is alive and well?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Ts she living in England ?” 

“Yes, but we don’t see much of her. 
The fact is, Mr. Amherst, that she dis- 
pleased us all by going into business, and 
after that there was less intimacy between 
her and Ler family than there had been 
before.” 

Mrs. Danver did not feel herself called 
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upon to state that at that very moment 
Eliza Danver was sauntering in the Park 
with Clara her niece, who had considerately 
taken her out of the way for the afternoon. 

Like most down-trodden women, Mrs. 
Danver was secretive; her girls were 
ashamed of their aunt, she knew, and 
would certainly not wich Mr. Amherst to 
meet her now that she had fallen so far 
beneath the position in which they fancied 
themselves. Interested in her children, 
and loyal according to her lights, sie was 
determined that uothing from her lips 
should icjure their friendship with a man 
like Lionel Amherst. 

Easily as the visitor had led up to 
family matters, he led away from the 
subject just as easily ; found a score of 
pleasant things to say ; and, before he went 
away, had led Mrs. Danver so far to forget 
herself, that she invited him to come and 
dine with them the following Tuesday. 

Mr, Amherst accepted her invitation with 
much pleasure, said something amiable 
about the attraction a family party pre- 
sented to a wanderer like himself, and 
bowed himself out. 

“Oh mother !—and Aunt Eliza here!” 
Jessie cried, as soon as the door bad closed 
behind him. “Oh, why did you say 
Tuesday? If you had only waited till 
Friday, she would have been away.” 

Mrs. Danver’s face fell. “I forgot 
about Eliza,” she said, and then mother 
and daughter gazed at each other blankly. 

“ After all, she is nice-looking,” Mrs. 
Danver ventured feebly. 

“Oa, yes, well enough. It is not her 
looks one minds, but she will talk and tell 
him everything about herself.” 

“IT wonder if I could manage to get 
her away before Tuesday,” in weak despera- 
tion. 

* You musi not try. Aunt Eliza is kind 
in her own way, and, after all, her regard 
is of more value than that of Mr. Amherst.” 
But the words came very despondently, 
for Jessie felt as though a crushing blow 
had fallen on some brilliant possibility. 


CHAPTER IL 


“WE are going to dine late to-day, 
auntie. Mother has invited a friend to 
join us,” 

“ Indeed !” 

Miss Danver was not particularly inte- 
rested ; but she looked up at her niece 
with the bright, alert look that was cha- 
racteristic of her. 





She was a tall, well-formed woman of 
eight-and-thirty or thereabouts, with a 
handsome, regular - featured, somewhat 
severe face. Her hair was very dark brown, 
straight and glossy; her eyes were grey 
and very penetrating, and her complexion 
was of that peculiar ivory tint which so 
successfully resists the ravages of years. 

In her rich, well-cut dress; with her 
handsome face and clear, intelligent eyes ; 
it would certainly have required some ex- 
planation, before the uninitiated could have 
come to understand that this was the 
relative of whom commonplace little Clara 
Danver was ashamed. 

“Mother is rather anxious about the 
dinner, and she wants you to suggest a 
good ‘menu’ that will not be beyond the 
scope of our joint efforts.” 

“Is the friend a man or a woman?” 

‘Tt is a gentleman.” 

“Oh!” a faint flicker of amusement 
gleamed for a second in Miss Danver’s eyes ; 
“then I shall give the dinner my best 
consideration, aud you must let me help 
Ellen with the preliminaries,” 

“T suppose you will wear your black 
velvet dress?” 

“JT don’t know. If this is a very extra 
sort of gentleman, perhaps you would 
rather your commonplace old aunt did not 
appear.” 

Clara protested vehemently. Of all 
people in the world, her aunt must be 
present to meet Mr. Amherst, whom she 
was sure to like, and who was altogether a 
splendid kind ofa man. But, having found 
an opening in her aunt’s good-humoured 
observations, Clara prepared to make her 
little request. This Mr. Amherst, whom 
they expected to dinner, belonged to a 
county family, and had never had any 
relations in trade; and, therefore, as a 
great favour to the whole of them, would 
dear Aunt Eliza promise not to mention 
the hotel before him ? 

Never in all her life had little Clara seen 
such a blush as that which surged slowly 
up over her aunt’s throat, and ears, and 
forehead. It was no rose flush in the 
cheeks this, but one of those red tides that 
seem to rise in a hot wave from the very 
heart. 

* You know, for ourselves, we don’t mind 
a bit,” Clara went on, with a desperate 
effort to explain. ‘ We could not admire 
you more it you were a Queen, and keeping 
an hotel is a thing any lady might do, 1 am 
sure ; but Mr. Amherst is different, and he 
might think it not quite the thing. Some 
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people have old-fashioned ideas, you know, 
and always think of the proprietor of an 
hotel as a buxom person who sees to the 
airing of the linen and scolds the chamber- 
maids.” 

“T often scold the chambermaids.” 

“Oh, yes. But you are different ; quite 
a lady, you know, and looking like a 
Duchess. No one could ever imagine, to 
look at you, that you did anything of a 
practical and every-day kind, and so I 
want you to let us ignore the hotel for 
once. The reason is this: Mr. Amherst 
admires Jessie. I know he does, though 
she pretends not to think so, and he is 
quite a gentleman and ever so rich, and we 
should all like him to marry her.” 

* But I don’t see what he has to do with 
my occupation.” 

“ Well, you know he might not like it. 
It is a thing no one should object to 
really,” Clara added with large-minded 
magnanimity, “ but Mr. Amherst might.” 

* Then, for that very reason, I think he 
—_ to be told before he commits him- 
self.” 

A slight frown contracted Clara’s smooth 
forehead. Her aunt was certainly a pro- 
voking woman. 

“*T don’t think so. It is not like a 
crime, and it is a thing he should not mind 
once he has spoken. No one would have 
the moral courage to admit that he broke 
off an engagement because the girl’s aunt 
kept an hotel ; though a man might find it 
an obstacle before he declared himself.” 

“I recognise the distinction.” There 
was a glitter which might have been mirth, 
or might have been malice, in Miss Dan- 
ver’s eyes as she spoke. 

“‘ And you will do as I wish?” 

“I think you may rely on me,” patting 
Clara’s cheek, “unless I think Jessie too 
good for him, and so try to alienate him 
purposely, What is this Mr. Amherst 
like ¢” 

“Very handsome, tall, and broad, and 
blue-eyed. But perhaps you kuow him, 
for he comes from the neighbourhood of 
your early home.” 

“Ts his name Lionel, I wonder!” 

“Yes! such a nice name, is it not }— 
Lionel Amherst.” 

* And you think he is fond of Jessie?” 

“Oh, yes, it was quite evident from the 
first. You know Jessie is rather cold with 
strangers, but she could not hold him 
aloof.” 

** And does she care for him?” 

“How can I tell? You know she jests 





at everything but the practical side of love 
But I don’t see how she could fail to lke 
Mr. Amherst, he is s9 clever, and hand- 
some, and rich.” 

* All excellent reasons for being loved. 
Well, I promise not to spoil sport.” 

“And you will wear your black velvet 
dress ¢” 

‘Certainly, and my opal and diamond 
ornaments, and in addition I'll decorate 
the dinner table and make the entrées.” 

When Clara had gone away, Aunt Eliza 
fell into a listless attitude, and sat staring 
blankly at the fading colours in the worn 
carpet. The girl’s half shrewd, half 
simple words seemed to recall to her 
memory a vivid dream, long dreamt, and 
half forgotten. 

Was it so long, almost a score of years, 
since she herself had been a girl, to whom 
time seemed long and life cruel? Was it 
really she who had lived through one of 
thoss tumultuous crises, whose fuil bitter- 
ness only youth can realise? Was it 
indeed Eliza Danver who, eighteen years 
before, had suddenly found herself bereft 
of parent, and wealth, and love, by one 
fell disaster? And was it her subsequent 
vast discoveries of unsuspected meanness in 
all whom sho had previously liked and 
trusted, which had rendered her practical 
and self-willed as she was ? 

She could not answer this, nor could she 
define clearly to herself the steps of her 
developement. 

Eliza had a different mother from that 
of Colonel Danver and his eight brothers 
and sisters, as Mrs. Danver had explained 
to Mr. Amherst, and what had led that 
mother, when only two-and-twenty years 
of age, to unite herself to Lanfrey Danver, 
a more than middle-aged and by no means 
fascinating widower with nine children, 
the elder ones already at men’s and 
women’s estate, not one gossip in the 
whole country-side had been able certainly 
to explain; for Lizzie Lake was some- 
thing of a beauty, and a good deal of an 
heiress, judged from a local standpoint, 
her fortune very nearly approaching five 
figures, and her education being excellent, 
according to the time. 

Lanfrey Danver was certainly a most 
respectable man, a landowner, who was 
regarded as being much nearer the gentry 
than the farming class, who enjoyed 
in his household the easy abundance of 
prosperity, and who had ambitions, social 
and pecuniary, for himself and his children. 
But these attributes, however praiseworthy 
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in themselves, are hardly those which 
girls appreciate, and Mr. Danver had been 
nearly old enough to be Lizzie Lake’s 
grandfather at the time she electrified the 
neighbourhood by marrying him. 

That he loved her was very evident to 
everyone ; but the love of the father 
of a half-grown family is more likely to 
wear an absurd than an appealing aspect 
in the eyes of a merry girl. And yet, some- 
how, Lanfrey Dauver distanced men who 
might have been his sons in wooing the 
heiress, and carried her off before their 
very eyes, leaving them to ask each other 
blankly what it could possibly mean. Had 
she had a disappointment, and did she 
fling herself away on this elderly widower 
through spite, choosing him, of all men, 
from some inexplicable woman’s motive? 
That love had dictated her action, neither 
friend nor foe could reasonably believe. 

But the bride laughed question and 
surmise aside, kept her roses and her 
pretty looks, spent her money freely on 
Lanfrey Danver’s house and children, and 
never gave surmise or slander even the 
most slender foundation to build on, till 
she died when her baby girl was born. 

Then Lanfrey Danver wished to die 
too, but a broken heart does not always 
kill; indeed, it allowed him to live a 
maimed life till the young Eliza had 
reached womanhood. 

In a way the brothers and sisters were 
very fond of Eliza; she was the family 
baby at first, and the little heiress later, 
the one who was to have a grand educa- 
tion and the chance of a great future. 

It had been rather a spite to some of 
the sons of the house, at their start in life, 
that their father would not give them a 
slice of his second wife’s dowry to help 
them over the dull working days that 
always precede success; but on this point 
the old man had been firm, the money 
was Eliza’s ; and though they were welcome 
to a share of the interest, the principal 
must never be touched. 

The money was Eliza’s; they had all 
heard that a hundred times, and yet when 
Lanfrey Danver died suddenly, intestate, 
the lawycr-son appeared on the scene, 
and solemnly took possession of every 
thing, in the interest of his brothers and 
sisters. 

Eliza should have her tenth, of course ; 
that she should have more was unreason- 
able ; surely law was just. None of them 
would ask anything but their due; but 
the sons had expensive families, and the 





daughters extravagant husbands, and a 
thousand pounds apiece would be a wel- 
come windfall to the whole of them. 

They were all disposed to be very kind 
to Eliza; there was not one of them who 
was not willing to offer her a home till she 
married—as marry she certainly would, 
a good-looking girl like her-—and further 
to provide her with all facilities towards 
that consummation. 

The girl listened to what her brother 
Hugh had to say, as spokesman for the 
others, and her pale face was very calm, in 
spite of the tears that had fallen for the 
dead. 

“Give me what comes to me as my 
share,” she said. ‘As to living with any 
of you—thank you, no. I have grown ac- 
customed to ways of my own, and am too 
old to learn those of others easily.” 

They talked to her about marriage, and 
not one of them had cared to find out, 
what any servant about the place could 
have told them—that she was to marry 
Lionel Amherst, of Old Court, and that he 
was to live at Oakdene with her, when she 
was his wife. 

And now Oakdene was not hers, nor 
her money, nor, perhaps, her lover. 

And only a week ago she had not 
suspected that there was a false heart in 
the world. 

On investigation, Oakdene proved to 
have been a losing investment for years 
past. The income from it had by no 
means covered the outlay, and Lanfrey 
Danver had been indifferent in the matter 
of keeping things straight. 

“ Oakdeno belongs by right to Geoffry, 
the eldest son,” Hugh, the lawyer, had 
stated officially; ‘ but he would like it 
sold, I know, and the proceeds divided 
with strict impartiality.” 

“That is generous of Geoffry,” sister 
Martha cried with fervour. 

“Geoffry never believed in primogeni- 
ture, I know,” sister Louisa said appro- 
vingly. ‘In his eyes the children of 
one father were quite equal and bound 
to share alike.” 

All this time poor brother Geoffry was 
out in India with his regiment, not uttering 
a single word of all the fine sentiments 
attributed to him. 

Like most officers without much private 
income, Major Danver was needy, and so, 
when the sum of eight hundred pounds 
was sent to him as his share of his father’s 
property, he accepted it without too close 
sciutiny. No doubt he did utter a hope 
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that the little girl was well provided for, 
but the matter was not sufficiently close 
to his heart for him to write home and 
inquire. 

Eliza received her eight hundred pounds 
too, and thanked brother Hugh for all the 
trouble he had taken in winding up the 
estate, and hoped he had paid himself for 
his expenditure of time and money, and 
he hardly knew if she was sarcastic or not. 

Her father dead, Oakdene sold, her kin- 
dred so base, and her lover false, what 
se could more or less money matter to 

er? 

And yet Lionel was not false. If she 
could have only hated him or anyone, it 
would have been one living sentiment in 
the dead sea that surrounded her. He had 
come to say all that was beautiful and 
tender after her father’s death ; he had been 
present at the funeral, and had met brother 
Hugh as a friend of the family ; only when 
he learned that there was no will, and that 
Oakdene was to be sold, and that every- 
thing Mr, Danver left was to be divided 
equally among his ten children, he had 
allowed his mother to come and tell the 
girl that all must be over between them. 

Mrs. Amherst had not given her verdict 
cruelly ; on the contrary, she had shed so 
many tears over it that every feature in 
her amiable face was blurred out of recogni- 
tion, and she had paused a dozen times in 
the middle of her observations to say, with 
a wail in her voice : ‘ How dreadful I must 
seem to you!” But no amount of sorrow 
could alter the fact that her fourth son had 
neither a career nor a shilling of his own 
in the world, and that therefore, since 
Eliza had lost her fortune, a marriage with 
Lionel was absolutely impossible. 

Eliza had acquiesced in this decision, 
and had wondered stupidly why Mrs. 
Amherst was so sorry. She did not think 
she was sorry. It was quite natural that 
things should be as they were. Her father 
had been old and likely to die, and he 
had died, and her brothers and sisters 
accepted what came to them legally, and, 
since both Lionel and she were poor, of 
course they had to part. It was all quite 
natural and reasonable, and exactly what 
she might have expected ; and if she could 
only have got rid of that horrible weight 
where her heart used to be, she did not 
think she would have minded anything 
very much, 

* Don’t think I love you less, Oh, I 
think I love you a hundred times more 
than ever,” Mrs. Amherst faltered, wiping 





her disfigured face with the square of wet 
cambric which she had held in her hand 
throughout their interview. ‘You have 
been as a daughter to me for years, and 
you must be a daughter still. I promised 
Lionel before he went away that you 
would live with me always.” 

“Then he has gone away ?” 

“ Yes, he went yesterday morning. He 
said he could not bear to say farewell, and 
I suppose he thought you would not come 
to us as long as he was at home.” 

“‘ Where has he gone ?” 

“To America ; taking with him the hope 
that, some day, he will have a home to 
offer you.” 

Eliza shook her head, not because she 
knew of the difficulties before him; but 
because she had no power of hoping left. 

“And now, my dear, pack up your 
things, and say good-bye to your brothers 
and sisters—ghouls that they are, coming 
to batten on a grave—and come home 
with me.” 

“You are kind to ask me, but it is im- 
possible, dear Mrs. Amherst,” the girl 
answered with her tremulous smile. 

“ Impossible!” Mrs, Amherst echoed, 

“Yes, I must not sit down to think; I 
must not lect myself realise how very 
miserable I am; I must get as far away 
from Oakdene, and all connected with it, 
as the limits of the kingdom will permit.” 

“ And why ? 

“To get work, and to learn forgetfulness. 
Iam young, and strong, and poor; and I 
have a little money and much energy, and 
I will not let myself be overwhelmed.” 

So the end of it all was that Eliza 
Danver took her life into her own hands, 
found out that she had a talent for do- 
mestic management on a large scale, and 
resolved to utilise it. 

“A woman may slave her life out and 
earn a pittance and be genteel, or she may 
invest her brain power and capital in the 
service of the million, and thereby realise 
prosperity, if she is lucky. But then she 
will be considered vulgar, and her friends 
will despise her. In that case, one is for- 
tunate who, like me, has no friends. But if 
I succeed, I shall make friends, Gold must 
be the real philosopher’s stone,” she told 
herself bitterly, “only that it sometimes 
works backwards, like a witch’s prayer.” 

After two years spent in self-education 
in practical matters, the girl invested her 
inheritance in the purchase of a small 
establishment, known as the Eagle Hotel, 
at Stillwater. 
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The hotel was not of much consequence 
when Miss Danver bought it; but before 
ten years it had become the most fashion- 
able hotel in the neighbourhood. She was 
so thoroughly in earnest, so firmly deter- 
mined to succeed, having staked so much 
on her venture, that her own intensity 
transmitted itself into everything she 
touched. All her energies went into her 
work, all her income was spent in advan- 
tageous developements ; and if she grew at 
last to speak a little too often of “my 
hotel” and “my arrangements,” and “ the 
accommodation for my visitors,” her pride 
in what she had achieved was considered 
very pardonable by the friends whom she 
had made at Stillwater. 

Her nieces, however, as we have seen, 
did not acquiesce in the popular verdict ; 
and though, in tangible ways, they had 
reason to bless the day on which their 
mother sent for Aunt Elizi—that she might 
dispute the bill, preparatory to leaving an 
establishment which had proved too expen- 
sive for her finances—they nevertheless 
deplored the fact hourly, that their hand- 
some, clever aunt was only an hotel-keeper. 

Eliza Danver had been very pleased to 
discover persons of her kindred in the 
faded, querulous lady and the pretty, 
flimsily-dressed girls, whose interest in her 
was visibly tinged with condescension ; and 
she made overtures of friendship towards 
them quite warmly, not because she had in 
anywise forgotten the wrongs endured in 
her girlhood, but because she had come 
to think that her injuries were possibly 
blessings in disguise. 

Her busy, business-filled life had forced 
sentiment quite into the background of 
her memory ; the monev she had lost was 
less by far than the Eagle Hotel would 
have sold for now; and as to Lionel 
Amherst, what did it matter about him 
—a man who had been able to leave her 
without a written message or a syllable of 
farewell ? 

As to her shattered faith in human 
nature, what did it matter either, since it 
rested on illusion? It was far better to 
know that all people were grasping, and 
self-seeking, and dishonest, because, then, 
one was prepared to meet them on equal 
terms. 

As regarded her nieces and her sister-in- 
law, Eliza Danver cherished no delusions 
whatever. She appraised the amiable, cha- 
racterless Mrs. Danver, and the shrewder, 
and possibly more selfish, girls at their 
exact value; understood pertectly all their 


genteel pretences ; knew, beyond a doubt, 
that they never asked her to visit them 
unless they were quite certain that she 
would not come in contact with any of 
their fashionable friends, and laughed at 
them secretly, and was kind to them in 
her own large-hearted way. 

They had the run of the hotel in the 
season ; they had useful gifts from Aunt 
Eliza throughout the year; and if, not 
being perfect, she sometimes took a ma- 
licious pleasure in running full tilt against 
their pretensions with anecdotes of her 
everyday life, she soothed her conscience 
by the assurance that pricking the bubbles 
of their follies was the most salutary ser- 
vice she could render them. 

Jessie and Clara did not know that Aunt 
Eliza talked more about the hotel in an 
hour in their flimsy drawing-room, where 
the best articles had been paid for out of 
her purse, than in a week of ordinary con- 
versation with other people. 








THE SCULPTOR’S STORY. 


Ay, look at it! Graceful, and true, and grand ; 
Bearing the stamp of genius, as you say. 

Tis pity for the missing arm and hand ; 
You notice less, looking this other way. 

Do I not feel its beauty? To the core ; 

But then to me it says a something more. 


To you, a statue well and nobly wrought, 
The chiselled marble breathing patriot life, 
The dumb lips speaking the majestic thought, 
The proud foot springing eager for the strife ; 
To me it tells of deeper things than glory. 
Have you the time to hear the sculptor’s story? 


Oh, I will make no weary tale of it, 
Nor dwell on the sweet dawn of early hope, 
When youth and genius made a temple fit 
For fame to dwell in at his widest scope ; 
It shrank to a poor garret, high and bare, 
With cold and famine for companions there. 


Not one of all who hailed his promise morn, 
With golden auguries of laurelled art, 

Climbed to the wretched room, where he, in scorn 
Of the time-servers’ praises, ate his heart, 

And dashed into his work the mock at lies, 

That ecorches still in those imperial eyes. 


Well! Fevered, starving, through the bitter hours, 
The strong head kept the gnawing pain at bay ; 

The gifted hand wrought to its highest powers, 
Finished its task, as closed the winter day, 

And the fierce cold crept in, to kill and freeze, 

As Paris woke to New Year revelries. 


Nor bread nor wine upon the vacant board, 

Nor faggot left to feed the empty stove ; 
Below the attic mirth and revel roared, 

The steely stars shone pitiless above ; 
And he had naught to sell, and naught to pawn. 
The frost would break the clay before the dawn ! 


He took the blanket from his squalid bed, 

He took the rags that wrapped him as they might; 
Round the dumb darling of his heart and head 

He drew them, shelters from the cruel night ; 
And cast himself beside it on the floor, 
Giving his all—e’en Love could do no more. 
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When the reluctant dawning slowly crept, 
Through the small, frost-dimmed panes that lit 
the room, 
Frozen beside his work the sculptor slept ; 
The strange clothed form stood dusky in the 
gloom, 
Only one outstretched arm and hand seemed keep- 
ing 
A guard upon the prostrate figure, sleeping. 


Sleeping? A sleep no lingering trump of Fame 
Could startle back to life that proved too hard ; 
No tardy recognition of his name 
Could wake the dead, to take the slow reward. 
They raised him in a reverence learned too late, 
And looked upon his work, and knew it great. 


They laid him somewhere up at Ptre-la-Chaise, 
And raised, years afterwards, a cenotaph 

‘To the great master.” From their destined place 
Do spirits ever look on us and laugh, 

A laugh that Heaven may rob of bitterness, 

At all the fleeting creeds we men profess ? 


As for his work, they had it, as you see, 
Wrought in Sicilian marble rich and rare ; 
Only, for all they bore it carefully, 
The lifted arm snapped on the narrow stair, 
His coat had slipped from it, so frail the rags ; 
It shattered, frozen, on the frozen flags. 


And so it is, as others look to praise 
On this, the glory of my gallery, I 
Half lose its beauty, seeing, as I gaze, 
Its author lying down alone to die. 
Such fate is somewhat hard to understand.— 
Yes, one does sorely miss the arm and hand. 





CHRONICLES OF THE WELSH 
COUNTIES, 
ANGLESEY, CAERNARVON, AND MERIONETH. 


Ir is not easy to understand how Angle- 
sey came by its English name, for, in spite 
of sundry raids and temporary conquests by 
the Anglo-Saxons, the island has always re- 
mained thoroughly Welsh, as the names of 
places testify ; there being a few exceptions 
where Northmen may have made piratical 
settlements on the coast, and where the 
Anglo-Normans have left traces, as at 
Beaumaris, with its ruined Norman castle. 
Among the Welsh the island has always 
been known as Ynys Fon, or Mon—the 
Mona of the Roman historians, who have 
commemorated the conquest of the island 
by Suetonius Paulinus, when he played 
such havoc among the Druids. 

According to an old Welsh saying, Mon 
was the mother of Wales, either from its 
having been the chief granary of the 
North, or because it was the chief seat of 
the Bards, and the fountain-head of the 
learning and religious mystcries of the 
Cymry. There is nothing, however, 
particularly fertile or attractive in the 
Anglesey of the present day. Perhays 
the feelings of the ordinary traveller pass- 
ing to or from Holyhead for the Irish 





ferry, are unduly depressed by the an- 
ticipation or the effects of that distressing 
ordeal; but windy, barren, and gloomy is 
the general impression of the landscape, 
and cold and dismal are the rocky shores 
and wild surf beyond. But the shores of 
the Menai Straits make amends, with their 
wooded heights, and pleasant glens, and 
general holiday and festive aspect. 

Beaumaris is a fair and pleasant town, 
with little to recall the days of old except 
the ruins of the castle—one of those built 
by Edward the First to secure his hold 
upon North Wales, Near at hand is a 
relic of the days of Welsh independence, 
in Llanfaes Priory, built by Llewellyn, 
Prince of North Wales—-the Welsh do not 
uumber their Princes, as is the convenient 
fashion cf other nations, but distinguish 
them by affixing the names of their fathers, 
aud this is Llewellyn ap Jorwerth, the 
grandfather of the last and lost Llewellyn, 
in whom ended the long line of native 
rulers. The earlier L'ewellyn married 
Joan, the natural daughter of King John 
by a noble lady of the house of Ferrers, 
and although scandal connected her name 
with a Norman Knight, one William de 
Braose, yet the Prince, havieg revenged 
himself upon the lover, was not too bard 
upon the wife, and when she died, built 
this priory over her tomb, Hereabouts 
was fought a great battle between the 
native Welsh and the Saxons under 
Egbert, and the skulls and bones which are 
sometimes washed from the crumbling 
shore by the tide, are attributed to the 
warriors and braves who fought and fell 
80 long ago. 

Close to the head!and of Penmon, and 
opposite Puffin Island, is a still more 
ancient priory with more interesting 
ruins and surroundings. Between the two 
pricries is Castell Leiniog, an old Norman 
tower which tradition assigns to Hugh the 
Fat, Earl of Chester. It was in 1096 
that Hugh of Shrewsbury and Hugh of 
Chester associated together, gathered a large 
force, and entered North Wales. The 
allied Earls fought their way to Ynys Fon, 
and slew all they found there. But the 
career of him of Shrewsbury was ended 
in a curious adventure. Magnus, the son 
of Harold, King of Norway, was cruising 
about the coast in his long ship, and 
passing within sight of the shore, Hugh 
rode out against him through the shallow 
sea, thinking, perhaps, to knock a hole 
through the ship with his battle-axe. 
Magnus, standing on the prow cf his ship, 
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drew his bow and sent an arrow so well 
aimed that it pierced the eye of the chief, 
elsewhere invulnerable in his helm and 
shirt of mail, and stretched him dead 
among the curling waves. 

At the present day, with the Menai and 
Britannia Bridges carrying rail and road 
over the strait, Beaumaris is out of the track 
of those who cross from the mainland ; but 
up to the time of the making of the Holy- 
head road, the chief track for travellers 
from the English borders was over the 
Levan Sands at low water, and then by 
ferry to Beaumaris. Those who came from 
the South had another route, a terribly 
rude and mountainous way, a way that had 
been much better and safer in the daysof the 
Romans, no doubt, than it had ever been 
since, down to the days of Highway Boards 
—nmiserable as are their works—and county 
police. This road passed through Dinas, 
Mowddy, and Dolgelly, and then to Bar- 
mouth, and along the coast by Harlech 
towers that rise nobly over the sands of 
the great Tracth, and so crossing that 
estuary with some peril, as can be done 
with little less danger at the present day, 
and then over a comparatively level region 
to Caernarvon. 

Approaching the town by this once diffi- 
cult road you cross the brook of Seiont, aud 
you may realise with a thrill the unchange- 
ableness of Nature, and of Welsh names, 
as compared with the shifting course of 
human events. For this brook, without 
doubt, gave its name to the Roman station 
of Segontium, that stood on the green knoll 
yonder to the right, by the hamlet of Llan- 
bedig, which has yielded up many relics of 
its ancient state in the way of coins, and 
pottery, and calcined stones — traces of 
the burning and plundering it underwent 
at the hands of Saxon marauders, The 
Roman station is, in fact, the fort, or Caer 
in Arvon, from which the town and district 
derived their name. 

A little further on are clustered the blue 
slate roofs of Caernarvon, above which rise 
the noble towers of the castle, one of the 
most magnificent ruins of the feudal strong- 
hold anywhere to be met with Seven 
grand towers flauk the gloomy crenellated 
walls, with graceful turrets breaking the 
massive outline. The grand entrance 
fronts to the town, and there Edward sits 
beneath a richly-carved canopy above the 
guarded portals, his hand upon his sword. 
Worn and defaced as is the effigy, 
something about it stamps the figure as 
that of a mighty lord and great ruler of 





men—ruthless and passionless, severe yet 
just. This figure ever seemed to the gene- 
rations of Welsh, who watched the towers 
growing hoary with age, as the type and 
visible sign of their subjection. 

There is little doubt of the substantial 
truth of tho received account of the birth 
of Edward of Caernarvon within the walls 
of the castle, although the Eagle Tower, 
the traditional scene of the event, was not 
finished till many years after. Queen 
Eleanor, who in her devotion to her hus- 
band never spared herself, was content to 
pass the hour of her peril within the half- 
finished walls of the new castle, in order 
that her husband might present the newly- 
born Prince—if Prince he were to be—to 
his reluctant subjects as one born among 
them, a native Prince of Wales. 

But in spite of Edward’s mingled force 
and policy, the Welsh long retained an 
ardent desire for independence, with a not 
unnatural antipathy to English taxes, 
which often drove them to revolt. The 
first stone of the castle foundations was 
laid in 1283, and ten years afterwards the 
Welshmen rose against a subsidy attempted 
to be levied for the French war, over- 
powered the slender garrison of tlie castle, 
and hung Sir Roger de Puleston, the Re- 
ceiver of Taxes, over the door of his own 
mansion, The insurgents demolished the 
defences of the castle so far as they were 
able; but after the insurrection had burnt 
itself out, the castle was speedily put in 
repair. From that time, the fortress seems 
to have met with no particular adventures 
till it was besieged by the French allies of 
Owen Glendwr, when the town, which was 
now walled and strongly defended as well 
as the castle, held out successfully against 
the enemy. 

After that siege, all was peace till 
the Wars of the Roses, when town and 
castle repeatedly changed hands—or, per- 
haps, only sides, for the Welshmen fought 
alternately for York or Lancaster, according 
to the varying interests of their chiefs. 
Then the castle fell into decay. The 
Welsh were satisfied with a King of their 
own race—the grandson of Owen Tudor, 
whom their greybeards remembered well ; 
and castles to keep them in awe were now 
superfluous, But the castle was furbished 
up again in the civil wars, and garrisoned 
for the King ; was taken and retaken, and 
finally surrendered by Lord Byron to the 
Parliament. The castle was held by a 
garrison during the Commonwealth, and 
had its warders and keepers ti!l the middle 
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of the eighteenth century, being occasion- 
ally used as a prison, when it was finally 
abandoned to decay. But it always has 
had its Constable, and, being still the pro- 
perty of the Crown, has been repaired, and 
is now kept up at the public expense. 

Belonging to the same chain of fortresses 
which Edward imposed upon the Welsh, 
was Harlech Castle, which controlled the 
passes towards the sea, and which was the 
site of a formidable stronghold of the 
ancient Princes of North Wales. The 
massive towers of Harlech crown a pre- 
cipitous rock, which overlooks the green 
marshes below, and the shoals and channels 
of the wide estuary—the Tracth Mawr— 
that opens up towards Festiniog, with the 
Snowdon range in the background, and the 
blue hills of Caernarvonshire stretching far 
into the sea. Within, the sternness of the 
fort gives place to the rich decorations of 
the Palace—a spacious banqueting hall and 
rooms of princely dignity. Tho same rich- 
ness of state apartments characterises the 
Castles of Conway and Caernarvon, and 
Edward probably hoped to see one of his 
own children a veritable Prince in Wales, 
holding a Viceregal Court among the 
mountain chieftains. Conway Castle is 
even more rich and stately, more of the 
Palace and less of the fortress than the 
other two, and with the old walled town 
about it, and the placid river under its 
walls, must indeed have been a place to 
dream about, till the railway burrowed 
under its towers, and the shriek of trains 
put to flight the genius loci. 

The Romans in their time had driven 
their highways and founded their military 
stations in the samo general direction. 
Their base was Chester, also “ The City of 
the Legion,” bu‘ they did not cling to the 
sea-shore like the Plantagenet King, who 
trusted mainly to his ships for provision- 
ing his castles, in case of general insurrec- 
tion. Instead of Conway Castle we have 
the Roman station of Conovium, now 
Caerhun, some miles higher up the river, 
whence a military road crossed the wild 
mountain region to the straits, avoiding 
the perilous headland of Penmaenmawr. 
Segontium itself seoms to have been a 
place of some importance, and probably 
an urban population clung to the site, 
notwithstanding burnings and plunderings, 
till with the building of the castle and 
the fortification of the town itself the 
municipality was settled, and regulated 
by the grant of a charter of privileges and 
immunities, by the King of England, 





The Welsh themselves seem never to 
have cared to dwell in walled towns, or to 
have had any tendency to come together 
in urban settlements ; and this kingdom of 
North Wales existed in its earlier state, 
without any capital town or seat of govern- 
ment. Tradition, indeed, points to flourish- 
ing cities buried beneath the waves, to 
a lost district, that once was the brightest 
and most flourishing in the country. Such 
a tradition is common to most races of 
men, and we may see in this particular 
legend but another version of the lost 
Atlantis, which lies beneath the great 
Western ocean. But the thing may have 
happened, for all that, and the shallow 
waters of Cardigan Bay may cover the 
remains of the “sixteen fortified towns 
superior to all the towns and cities of 
Wales excepting only Caerleon upon Usk,” 
which, according to the Bardic triad, were 
overwhelmed by the flood in the time of 
Hmrys Wledig. The flood was due to Lythe- 
nin the drunkard, whoin his drink neglected 
his chirge of the great sea wall; and there 
is some likelihood about this, for from 
the earliest records of the bards down to 
the present day drink has been the great 
curse of the Welsh, and in a great measure 
the cause of their national misfortunes, 
Not, perhaps, that they have drunk more 
than their neighbours, but that with their 
high nervous tension the evil effects of 
intoxication have been more pronounced, 
“The men who escaped from that inun- 
dation,” according to the same triad, 
“landed in Ardudwy, and the county 
of Arvon, and the mountains of Eryri, and 
other places not before inhabited.” 

The district of Ardudwy, the refage of 
the victims of the flood, comprises a con- 
siderable tract of the county of Merioneth, 
stretching along the coast between Bar- 
mouth and the Traeth Mawr. The men 
of Ardudwy are noted in the Welsh 
traditions as great men of war, and valiant 
spearmen. Like the early Romans, they 
raided among their neighbours for wives-— 
adventures which on one occasion ended 
badly for the men of Ardudwy. For, being 
pursued by the outraged inhabitants of the 
Vale of Clwyd, the ravishers were over- 
taken and slain, and their graves are to be 
seen to this day on a hill near Festiniog ; 
while the young women, the cause of the 
strife, either in grief for their lovers’ death, 
or in shame for their dishonoured condition, 
drowned themselves in a neighbouring 
pool. It seems probable that these men of 
Ardudwy, distinguished for their prowess 
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above the neighbouring tribes, were among 
those who made the fiercest resistance to 
the Roman invasion, and that the Ordovices 
of the Roman historians were but the 
Latinised version of this ancient Ardudwy. 
The district, anyhow, is a rich and beautiful 
one, and embraces some of the fairest 
scenery of North Wales; on one side its 
boundary is that charming estuary of the 
Mawddach, which between Barmovth and 
Dolgelly affords a constant succession of the 
most beautiful pictures of wood, and lake- 
like river, and mountains clothed in every 
varied hue. On the other side, the district 
embraces the sweet Vale of Maentwrog, 
commonly but erroneously described as the 
Vale of Festiniog ; than which no more 
lovely, peaceful valley can be anywhere 
found. 

It is the men of Ardudwy, too, who 
quarry the rich veins of slate which lie about 
Festiniog ; and it is they who made the 
fortune of Lord Palmerston, who from a poor 
man in his youtb, gradually became rich, 
people hardly knew how. The great quarry 
of Ardudwy was the cause of it; that 
Welsh slate company, of which Lord 
Palmerston was a chief shareholder, which 
after many years of perpetual drain upon 
its proprietors, became eventually a source 
of almost boundless wealth. 

A man of Ardudwy too, it was, who 
began the work of reclaiming that lost 
country, where his ancestors may have 
held dominion over subject cities. That 
Traeth Mawr already referred to, the 
estuary which forms the boundary between 
Merioneth and Caernarvon, was bordered 
on each side by extensive marshes and 
sands, overflowed by the tide, an amphibious 
district, neither land nor water. Projectors 
had often looked askance at the task of 
reclaiming this land. Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
the engineer of the New River, was sounded 
about undertaking the business a couple of 
centuries ago and more, but declined, as 
“grown into years and full of business at 
the mynes, the river at London and other 
places ;” but significantly remarked, that 
the undertaking required “a whole man 
with a large purse.” And thus the matter 
rested till 1807, when Mr. A. Madocks, a 
whole man doubtless, but of no very large 
purse, obtained a grant from the Crown 
of its rights in the drowned lands, and 
began the work of reclamation. The plan 
adopted was to carry a great bank of stone 
right across the river mouth, shutting out 
the tide, and allowing the river flow to 
escape by sluice-gates. Sometimes the tide 





refused to be shut out, and carried away 
the works ; at others, the river floods burst 
through with like effect. Mr. Madocks’s 
means were exhausted in the struggle. 
He raised money in every possible way, 
mortgaged his patrimony, borrowed money 
on bond from every one of his neighbours 
who had a store of coin, however small, 
and finally succeeded in his work, but at 
the cost of his own financial ruin. His 
affairs were thrown into Chancery, and his 
bonds became worthless. But an adroit 
speculator bought up his obligations, and 
eventually obtained the lion’s share in the 
results of this great undertaking. The 
memory of the man who accomplished the 
work, is preserved in the names of Port- 
madoc and Tremadoc, and upwards of 
eight thousand acres of reclaimed land 
bear witness to his success. 

Better known to the general public, 
probably, than the men of Ardudwy, are 
the men of Harlech, on account of the 
taking Welsh air which is associated with 
their name. At the present day it may be 
doubted whether there are any men of 
Harlech. The writer, visiting the place, 
found only an old woman there, and she, 
with a wandering pig or two, seemed to 
form the whole population of the place. 
The ‘‘ March of the Men of Harlech” seems 
to refer to the exploits of David ap Einion, 
the Governor of the castle, who held it for 
the House of Lancaster till far into the 
reign of Edward the Fourth. David, who 
had fought in the French wars of Henry 
the Fifth, declared, in the outset, that he 
held a tower in France till all the old 
women in Wales heard of it, and now all 
the old women of France should hear how 
he defended a castle in Wales. 

Eventually David surrendered on honour- 
able terms to Sir Richard Herbert; but 
the King, incensed at his long and cer- 
tainly useless resistance, refused to ratify 
the terms, and ordered David to be exe- 
cuted. 

“ Very well,” said Sir Richard, “then I 
shall go and put David back again in his 
castle, and you, sire, may get him out if 
you can.” 

Upon this the King thought better of 
the matter, and David lived long after to 
whistle his favourite air to the accompani- 
ment of the native harp. 

This David is a type of many gallant 
soldiers of fortune from North Wales, who 
served in the French wars and the Wars of 
the Roses. But of all seekers after fortune, 
none had a more strange, romantic career 
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than Owen Tudor, of Penmynydd, in 
Anglesey. At Penmynydd there still 
stands, or did till recently, the old ‘‘ plas” 
of the Tudors, and the church contains a 
fine alabaster monument, which some years 
ago was restored by a distinguished des- 
cendant of the house, Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

Owen was only the son of the fourth 
son of the old Knight of Penmynydd, who 
had served in the wars under the Black 
Prince. Owen’s father had the misfortune 
to kill a man, an accident then common 
enough ; but the manslayer being in the 
service of the Bishop of Bangor, more was 
made of it than usual, and he took refuge 
in England. In exile, the son Owen was 
born, and he grew up to be a handsome 
aud engaging young man, “a beautiful 
person, garniged with manye godlye 
gyftes.” He was no longer very young, 
however, when he won the favour of the 
young widowed Queen, the daughter of 
the House of Valois, who had brought to 
her late husband no less a dower than the 
crown royal of France. But the Queen 
had the warm and impulsive character of 
her family, and falling in love with her 
young squire, she married him, to the 
great scandal and indignation of the Court. 

After a married life of nine years—dur- 
ing which she bore three sons-—the Queen 
died, and then Owen’s tribulations began. 
He was clapped into Newgate, and there 
served a long imprisonment ; was hunted 
here and there ; and finally retired into his 
native country, a pensioner upon the 
bounty of his sons. He was an old man 
when the Wars of the Roses began, but he 
buckled on his armour with the rest, and 
fought for that House of Lancaster with 
which his son was by marriage nearly 
connected ; and there could only have been 
scanty white locks about his head when it 
was struck off at Hereford, after the Battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross. But his grandson 
became King of England, as Henry the 
Seventh ; and the direct descendants of the 
Welsh squireen were the haughtiest, most 
absolute of monarchs, who ruled England 
as if they had saddled and bridled her. 

Marvellous enough, too, is the history of 
that other Owen, hight Glendower, whose 
ancient seat was in Sychnant, in the rich 
valley of the Dee, the Glyndwirdwy from 
which he took his name, not far from the 
highway between Corwen aud Llangollen. 
A slight swell and depression of the green 
turf is the only indication of the site of 
the hospitable seat of this great Welshman 





who held the whole power of England 
at bay. 

Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
Against my power; thrice from the banks of Wye 
And sandy-bottomed Severn have I sent him 
Bootless home, and weather-beaten back. 

Owen was crowned Prince of Wales, 
aud held his Parliaments, and made his 
treaties with France—one given from his 
palace at Dolgelly. But he died a miser- 
able fugitive, when and where no one 
exactly knows, 

Such were the men of Gwynedd, of that 
most valiant kingdom of North Wales, 
which retained longer than any other part 
of the Principality its manners and usages, 
its equal laws and ancient tenures. In 
contact with the wealth and material forca 
of England, the higher and nobler parts of 
the national life decayed and were lost. 
Misrule and disorder followed ; all kinds 
of excesses were permitted to the great, 
and justice was hardly to be had. Per- 
haps it was an advantage to the country 
at large, when Henry the Eighth with a 
stroke of the pen abolished the local juris- 
dictions, and assimilated the jurisprudence 
of Wales to that of England. But thence- 
forth proceedings were conducted in a 
foreign tongue—for such is English to the 
majority of the people of North Wales. 
No doubt, when the change was made, it 
was contemplated that the Welsh tongue 
would soon give place to English. But 
three centuries have not shaken the love 
of the Welsh for their own native lan- 
guage, and the prophecy of Taliesin is not 
yet falsified : 

Their God they shall praise, 

Their tongue they shall keep, 

Their land they shall lose 

Except wild Wales. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SHE was not there, as we know very 
well, red Temple had no expectation of 
finding her, as he went upstairs, though 
he hoped to hear tidings of her. 

If he had not been so preoccupied with 
his own affairs, at that time approaching 
an ugly crisis, he might have spared a 
little more wonder over John—over sober, 
slow, old-fashioned Cousin John’s be- 
haviour. Fred’s affairs periodically ap- 
proached a crisis, which it was always 
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someone else’s privilege to meet and avert. 
Usually, it was the Doctor down in the 
country, who did not do it at all grace- 
fully or graciously. He grumbled and 
rebelled, and made things “beastly un- 
pleasant,” according to the delinquent ; 
though he was secretly proud of Fred’s 
bold front, of his fine acquaintances, and 
of the young-man-about-town airs with 
which he burst upon the quiet country 
folk, on his rare visits home. 

Fred kaew how to trade upon this weak 
side ; but it had to be done diplomatically, 
cautiously. It was an affair of time, and 
meanwhile, ten pounds—though it was a 
mere drop in the bucket of his needs— 
would stave off the evil moment of con- 
fession for a day or so. 

It was thus with restored gaiety, and 
with leisure to spare for an amused won- 
der at his cousin and benefactor, thit he 
went upstairs. Ridiculous, absurd old boy 
that he was—mooning, and supposing, and 
wondering, and entertaining the most wild 
ideas of that society in which Fred felt 
himself so much at home. 

Mrs. Popham looked little like the bene- 
volent fosterer of poor relations as she 
came to meet him, dressed in the very last 
of latest fashions, a small, eager, important 
little figure; and yet it was a country girl 
—odd, that John, in his blundering way, 
should have hit so nearly on the trath—a 
country girl and a stranger on whose be- 
half she was thus pressing forward, thin 
hands outstretched, eyes shining in anxious 
question. 

‘Well, what news? Have you found 
them? Have you seen them? Did you 
explain to Miss Burton how much I re- 
gretted not seeing her? Is she as pretty 
as you expected? Oh, don’t tell me,” she 
exclaimed, as she swiftly read his face, 
“that you didn’t think her pretty 1” 

“Tm prepared to believe her everything 
— everything,” cried Temple, when he 
could get in a word; ‘but, my dear 
Mrs. Popham, I haven’s seen her.” 

“She refused to see you!” 

‘She never had the chance,” laughed 
Fred. “It’s more flattering to my self- 
love to believe that she will not refuse.” 

“What d» you mean?” said Mrs. 
Popham, gazing at him with anxious re- 
proach, “I am not quick—Mr. Popham 
always said I was not quick: but I can 
understand, if you would only explain 
clearly. ‘Clearness is everything,’ my 
husband used to say; and I’m sure I don’t 
know, at this moment, whether you have 





found the Burtons, or the Buartons have 
found you, or whether you have neither 
of you found the other. It’s as bad asa 
conundrum,” said the poor lady, sinking 
into a chair under the weight of her per- 
plexity. 

“And yet you have answered it,” said 
Fred, checking his smiles. “We have 
neither of us found the other, though I 
didn’t know that Mr. Burton and his niece 
were specially looking for me.” 

This seemed to be quite a new light to 
Mrs. Popham. 

‘“‘ Why, they never even heard of you!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Probably not—unfortunately for me; 
but that makes it a little more difficult for 
us to meet, you see.” 

“But you promised to find them!” 

“So I will,” he reassured her; “ but the 
quickest and easiest method, it seemed to 
me, was to await the address for which 
you wrote. I could find them easily enough 
if I knew where to look.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Popham, without the 
faintest ironical intention, “I suppose I 
could do that, too. And I have written 
you know I wrote at once—and the 
answer has come, it came by this morn- 
ing’s post—by the first post, you know— 
and Groves brought it up before I was out 
of bed.” 

“ And what does it say 1” 

“Well, it says something — not very 
much, perhaps; in fact, I don’t know that 
it says anything. Here it is; I put it in 
my pocket when I changed my dress at 
lunch-time, so that I mightn’t lose it. Mr. 
Popham used to say I lost everything, but 
I think that wasn’t quite fair; I haven’t 
lost this, anyhow; here it is. Well, I 
declare!” her face fell from its innocent 
triumph, “if it isn’t a bill—a bill for 
boots, and all this tine I thought it was 
the letter!” 

“T don’t wonder Popham died,” groaned 
Temple to himself ; but he bore this wander- 
ing inconclusiveness with outward fortitude, 
and at last, after various delays, after a 
running to and fro of maids and footmen, 
and a search in every possible and im- 
possible corner, the letter was discovered, 
commented on, and explained. 

«The Manse, Liliesmuir, November 18.’ 
The Manse: that’s his home, you know. 
Mr. Spencer is the minister—such a queer 
old man, and a queer house too.” 

“He writes an ill-conditioned hand,” 
Fred struck in. ‘May I glance at the 
note?” 
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“Yes, do,” she assented readily, “and 
read it aloud, will you? It took me an 
hour to make it out, and there may be 
something I have missed.” 

“Madam,” it ran, ‘In reply to your 
letter, I beg to inform you that I have no 
means of ascertaining the address of my 
niece, Matilda, as she has—with what I 
must unwillingly characterise reprehensible 
carelessness—omitted not only to date the 
letter received by me from her yesterday, 
but also to mention her present place of 
abode, thus debarring me from replying to 
her communication. If in any future 
epistle she should amend this error, I will 
forward the correct particulars to you with- 
out delay. I have the honour to remain, 
dear Madam, your obedient servant, 

“ JosIAH SPENCER.” 

“What do you make of it?” she asked 
eagerly, when he had finished it. 

“JT make of it that Cousin Spencer is a 
pedagogue and a prig, and your Miss Tilly 
a sadly careless little lady. Tho date we 
conceded to your sex long age—we do not 
expect dates of you —but to omit both date 
and address !” 

“Perhaps she did it on purpose,” said 
Mrs. Popham with surprising acuteness, 

“To escape a homily from Cousin 
Spencer?” he laughed. ‘ Well, she has 
escaped us, anyhow.” He began quite to 
identify himself with the quest, and to feel 
a personal injury in the disappearance of 
this strange pair. He was piqued and 
curious, and the enterprise was the more 
alluring because of the difficulties that 
hedged it. It was just the sort of thing 
to appeal to his imagination, and then it 
held so many romantic possibilities. Was 
it not into his hand that the heather spray 
—emblem of Fortune’s favours—had fallen ? 

As for Mrs, Popham, with every hour of 
delay, Tilly’s charms were enhanced in her 
memory. She was by this time a miracle 
of beauty, of sprightliness, of amiability ; 
she had but to be discovered and produced, 
for all London to fall at her feet. Had 
she lived her life next door—tripping out 
and in daily, coming to Mrs. Popham’s at 
homes, her teas, her musicals, her charity 
sewing parties—that short-sighted lady 
would probably have been blind to her 
beauty, unresponsive to her attractions ; 
but a Tilly who had to be sought after, 
unearthed, wooed, and coaxed! Ah, that 
was avery different mitter! If she had of 
set purpose willed to make herself of value, 
she could have chosen no better way to 
ensure her end. 





“And now,” said Mrs. Popham, when 
nothing further could be extracted from 
the letter, and comment on it was 
exhausted, “and now, what will you do?” 

“T will light my lantern and go in 
search of a manandamaid. They shall be 
found somchow, somewhere. Howdoesone 
begin, I wonder? It’s hardly a case for 
a private detective, and she does not know 
that we are pining for her.” 

“She knows nothing about you, of 
course,” retorted his hostess, innocent of 
wounding intention; “but she knows— 
she must know—that I am longing to see 
her. I sent a message to her. I asked 
her to return—to leave her address. But 
for you—” she looked at him with vague 
reproach—“ she would have been here now 
taking tea with us—with mo, at any rate. I 
don’: know about you. I should have wanted 
to keep her all to myself at first, I dare say.” 

“How cruel of you!” said Fred. “If 
I find her you will have to include me in 
the tea-drinkings, I shall be her rescuer, 
her preserver, and deliverer.” He laughed, 
but he half believed it. “She will be 
grateful to me; perhaps she will pour out 
my tea herself———” 

“You will have to find her first,” said 
the lady sagely. “I wish you could dis- 
cover her before Friday.” 

“ Why that particular day ?” 

“Because of my party. Don’s you re- 
member—a dinner? A dinner would be 
the best to begin with. The Mildmays are 
coming, and the Cravens, and the Luttrelle 
—a charming little circle for her to start 
with. They will set the talk going!” she 
nodded athim. ‘ You willsee; everybody 
will be curious about her. I ahall be besieged 
for introductions. Now I think of it, it would 
be better for you to find her by Tuesday, 
or Wednesday at the very latest. Tuesday 
would be best. I dare say Madame Julia 
might manage adress by Tuesday ; but not 
a day, not an hour later.” 

‘And what,” said Fred rather cruelly, 
“what part is the uncle to play? Will the 
Mildmays and Cravens talk about him 
with enthusiasm? Will you be besieged 
for introductions to him?” 

Mrs. Popham looked shaken a moment ; 
but with the next breath she rallied. 

“ He must come too,” she said heroically. 
‘He shall take Lady Craven in. She likes 
eccentric people. You should have seen 
how much she was charmed with the Pro- 
fessor. She actually came to thank me 
for the introduction next day. Mr. Burton 
will be just the thing, it will put her into a 
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good humour, and you know how important 
that is if you want a dinner to go off well. 
Yes, Mr. Burton must certainly come.” 

“T see that it is absolutely necessary to 
Lady Craven’s happiness that he should be 
produced,” said Fred, getting up with a 
laugh which covered a yawn, “sol had 
better go forthwith and find him. And 
when I come back triumphant——-” 

‘Yes, yes; when you come back with 
Tilly and her uncle you mean——” 

“T shall expect a handsome reward.” 

‘6 What shall it be?” asked his hostess, 
ruffling her brows in pleased perplexity. 
‘‘ An introduction to the Professor, perhaps, 
or,” she continued eagerly, ‘‘you would 
like to become a member of the Psychical 
Society? I know you would. I think 
I could manage it.” 

“The Professor! The Psychical Society! 
‘Ei Bewahre !’” cried Fred, helping out his 
scorn with a borrowed protest. ‘No, no; 
it shall be something more substantial, 
if you please; something more tangible, 
more delightful to the eye and ear than 
your ghost with his language of the 
knuckles.” 

* What then ?” 

“Oh, Til tell you in good time. The 
reward must be earned first, and then you 
shall yourself bestow it.” 

He carried fervour enough away with 
him to make immediate action a pleasant 
necessity. It seemed not impossible that 
on finding the door of Mrs. Popbam’s 
mansion shut upon him, Mr. Burton might 
have carried his niece to an hotel. Ac- 
cordingly to the nearest hotel Fred went, 
comfortably conveyed in a hansom. 

He began his expedition with the hope- 
fulness and confidence of an explorer ; suc- 
cess beckoning him alluringly, whispering 
always, ‘‘In the next place you shall 
find them.” Each new porter’s face had 
promise writ upon it; but within the pages 
of the visitors’ book disappointment was 
lurking. Once, indeed, certainty seemed 
within his grasp. 

“ Burton? yes,” the porter assented. 
“ There was certainly a lady of that name 
in the house. A Miss Burton—a Mies 
Barton from the North.” 

Temple could have shaken the man in 
his impatience. 

“ Arrived with a maid two days before.” 

“And an elderly gentleman?” added 
the eager Fred. ‘A Mr, Burton, also 
from the North ?” 





“No, there was no Mr. Burton,” of that 
the porter was certain. 

“Come,” said Fred, adroitly slipping a 
coin into the other’s palm, “you must 
remember. Short, grey-haired, stout; uncle 
to the young lady.” 

“Young lady?” the porter gasped. 
Never was so stupid, so unintelligent a por- 
ter. Suddenly the perplexity of his coun- 
tenance was lighted by a gleam of relief. 

He touched Fred’s arm; he whispered 
in his ear: “ There, sir, that is the lady, 
that is Miss Burton coming downstairs. 
You can see for yourself if it is the Miss 
Burton you want.” 

Temple started forward eagerly, but the 
next instant his face, too, underwent a 
transformation : his face fell, his eye lost 
its brightness. 

That Miss Burton, his Miss Burton, that 
lady of over-ripe years, of step uncertain 
with age, supported by her maid; of eye 
gloomy with disappointment ; who blinked 
at him from under drawn brows as she 
tottered by—that sweet, charming Miss 
Tilly ? 

Fred turned and fled precipitately. 

‘‘ Where next, sir?” asked the driver 
cheerfully, as the young man came rushing 
down the steps. The cabby was very willing 
for his part to continue the chase, but not 
so red. Fred had had enough of it—too 
much of it. This last stroke of evil fortune 
had damped his ardour. 

This pursuit of man and maid began to 
look very ironical How many hotels— 
large and small, public, private, teetotal, 
and otherwise—are there in London?” 
How many boarding houses, lodging-houses, 
apartments ready to welcome the stranger 
and take him in? It seemed to Fred that 
if he visited even a selection of these he 
would be set up in a profession for life. 
He might as well abandon the Patent 
Office and illustrate perpetual motion in 
his own person. 

He saw himself humorously pursuing 
Tilly through an endless procession of 
years ; wandering from door to door till 
his legs grew weak, and his back bent, and 
his sight dim ; she, too, growing older with 
revolving years, till, perhaps, when they 
met at last, she would be like the Miss 
Barton he had but seen—— 

“The gods forbid!” cried Fred, and 
woke up from his reverie to discover that 
he was hungry, and that, successful or un- 
successfuJ, a man must dine. 
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